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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT CARDIFF 

The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its 
first meeting in York in 1831. The 
meetings were adjourned for two 
years during the war and the an- 
nual meeting at Cardiff was conse- 
quently the eighty-eighth. During 
this long period the association has 
adequately forwarded its objects 
which are thus defined : " To give a 
stronger impulse and a more sys- 
tematic direction to scientific in- 
quiry, to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate Science in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Empire, 
with one another and with foreign 
philosophers, to obtain a more gen- 
eral attention to the objects of Sci- 
ence, and a removal of any disad- 
vantages of a public kind which 
impede its progress." 

The program at Cardiff main- 
tained the high standards of the as- 
sociation, more especially in the ad- 
dresses of the presiding officers and 
in the general discussions. The 
value of these addresses is shown by 
the extracts which the Monthly is 
able to print in its present issue, 
which give perhaps the best avail- 
able statement of the progress and 
problems in the different sciences. 
The excellent organization of the 
work of the association is witnessed 
by the fact that through the cour- 
tesy of the speakers and the officers 
of the association we were able to 
obtain copies of the addresses in ad- 
vance of their delivery. 

There were 1,378 members pres- 
ent at Cardiff which is less than 
was usual before the war. Those 
in attendance consist largely of 
local associates who join for the 



meeting. Their fees provide a sum 
in the neighborhood of a thousand 
pounds which is annually appro- 
priated to the committees of the as- 
sociation for the promotion of re- 
search, and they also supply audi- 
ences for the addresses and the 
meetings of more general interest 
and take part in the entertainment 
of the visiting scientific men. Owing 
doubtless to the different social sit- 
uation the American Association 
has never been equally successful 
in enlisting the support of the peo- 
ple in the city in which it meets 
and it seems that changing condi- 
tions make it more and more diffi- 
cult for the British Association to 
do so. Thus a correspondent writes 
from Cardiff that it is " rather dis- 
appointing to find the membership 
no greater. What is more disap- 
pointing still is that the principal 
reason for this is the apathy of local 
people of the educated classes to the 
presence of the association. The 
plain fact remains that it is the ex- 
ception to find any one who has 
even heard of the Association." 

The influence of the British Asso- 
ciation in bringing scientific work 
to the attention of the country 
through the press seems also to be 
less than formerly and to be ap- 
proaching the conditions in this 
country. In past years the London 
Times used to devote one to three of 
its large pages to reporting the daily 
programs whereas the space allotted 
has now shrunk to part of a page 
and there is a tendency to report the 
papers on social and educational 
subjects rather than the results of 
research in the natural and exact 
sciences. 

The meetings of the British Asso- 
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ciation correspond more nearly to 
those of the American Association 
prior to the past twenty years. Our 
association then held its meetings in 
the summer, and excursions and en- 
tertainments were emphasized, which 
led to a larger attendance of ama- 
teurs and perhaps to more local inter- 
est. The American Association has 
now become primarily an association 
of societies rather than of individu- 
als. No other country holds meetings 
at which so many scientific men are 
in attendance or at which the special 
programs of scientific papers are so 
extensive. It may, however, be that 
the more technical organization of 
the meetings has led to giving less 
attention to the work of bringing 
scientific research and its impor- 
tance for the nation to the attention 
of a wider public. In a democracy 
science must depend on a wide ap- 
peal for its support and for recruits. 
The situation in England indicates 
the increasing difficulties as science 
becomes more highly specialized and 
scientific men become more com- 
pletely absorbed in their special 
work. It should, however, be pos- 
sible to apply scientific methods not 
only to scientific research, but also 
" to obtain a more general attention 
to the objects of science." 

Professor W. A. Herdman is suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the as- 
sociation by Sir Edward Thorpe, 
emeritus professor of chemistry in 
the Imperial College of Science, Lon- 
don. The meeting next year will be 
at Edinburgh. 

THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE OCEAN 
As an example of the discussions 
at the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation that before the section of 
zoology on the need for the scien- 
tific investigation of the ocean, as 
reported in Nature, may be taken. 
Dr. W. A. Herdman, the president 
of the meeting, is professor of 
oceanography at Liverpool and his 



address on this subject naturally 
led to a fuller discussion with a 
practical object in view. 

In opening the discussion, Profes- 
sor Herdman pointed out the need 
of investigation under two heads — 
the scientific need and the industrial. 
He proposed that there should be a 
great national oceanographical ex- 
pedition — that is, another Challenger 
expedition, fitted out by the British 
Admiralty, and embracing all de- 
partments of the science of the sea 
investigated by modern methods 
under the best expert advice and 
control. Such an expedition would 
require long and careful prepara- 
tion, so even though the present time 
may seem to some inopportune to 
press such an undertaking, if this 
suggestion is received with favor by 
oceanographers, it might be wise to 
form a preliminary committee to 
collect information and prepare a 
scheme. 

In the further discussion Profes- 
sor J. Stanley Gardiner, Dr. E. J. 
Allen, Mr. C. Tate Regan and others 
took part, including Professor C. A. 
Kofoid from the United States and 
Professor J. E. Duerden from the 
Union of South Africa. Mr. F. E. 
Smith, director of scientific research 
at the admiralty, stated that his de- 
partment had considered the ques- 
tion of a new Challenger expedi- 
tion, and was of opinion that such 
an expedition was required, and he 
felt sure that the admiralty would 
take its share in the organization. 

At the close of the discussion a 
resolution was unanimously agreed 
to pointing out the importance of 
urging the initiation of a national 
expedition for the exploration of the 
ocean, and requesting that the coun- 
cil of the British Association should 
take the necessary steps to impress 
this need upon the government and 
the nation. On the following day, at 
the committee of recommendations, 
this resolution also received vigorous 



